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JANE OF FRANCE. 


Jane of France, the daughter of Louis the 
eleventh and Charlotte of Savoy, was born in the 
year 1464. Her illustrious birth proved no safe- 
guard against injustice and wrong; and it isa 
melancholy reflection that her misfortunes may 
be ascribed chiefly to her want of beauty. Her 
person was materially deformed, and her fea- 
tures irregular; but the moral beauty of her 
character fully compensated for her unattractive 
exterior. Her gentlencss, her sweetness of dis- 
position, her inexhaustible goodness, her frank- 
ness, even in a court where dissimulation was 
accounted a virtue, rendered her an object of 
universal affection. She was married at the early 
age of twelve years to the duke of Orleans, her 
cousin, who was unfortunately incapable of ap- 
preciating her virtues. Upon the* death of her 
father, his son and successor, Charles the eighth, 
was but thirteen years old. The duke of Or- 
leans claimed the regency, as first prince of the 
blood. He found the duke of Bourbon a formi- 
dable competitor. The matter was referred to 
the states general, who were assembled at Tours. 
They declared a regency unnecessary, and thus 
confirmed the last will of Louis, which directed 
the person of the young king to be placed under 
the care of his sister, Anne of France, the lady 


of Beaujeau—a woman inheriting the energy and 
talents, the jealous caution and deep dissimula- 
tion of her father. The duke of Orleans, disap- 
pointed in his expectation of the regency, with- 
drew to Brittany, and persuaded the duke of that 
province to excite an insurrection; but the war 
was of short duration. The rebel forces were every 
where defeated. The duke of Orleans was taken 
prisoner at Saint Aubin, and confined in the tower 
of Bourges. According to Brantome, his confine- 
ment was prolonged and rendered more rigorous, 
through the influence and resentment of the lady 
of Beaujcau, whose projects he had opposed, 
whose passion he had slighted, and whose feelings 
he had once publicly insulted. He was accused 
of treason. His situation was perilous. His amia- 
ble wife, who had long been treated by him with 
injury and neglect, forgot her own wrongs, and 
listened only to her affections. She besought 
Charles, with prayers and tears, to release her hus- 
band. He yielded reluctantly to her earnest en- 
treaties,and the captive duke was liberated. Al- 
though he owed his liberty, perhaps his life, to the 
devoted Jane, yet his conduct to her was not soft- 
ened. The claims of gratitude and his nuptial 
vows were equally disregarded. She murmured 
not; yet her patience, her resignation, her fer- 
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vent affections, her tender solicitude for his 
safety, touched not the heart of the duke of Or- 
leans. Upon the decease of Charles, he ascended 
the throne under the title of Louis the twelfth, 
and soon after solicited from the pope, Alexander 
the sixth, the dissolution of his marriage. His 
pretext was, that in uniting himself with Jane, 
he had not been allowed to consult his inclina- 
tion; that he had been constrained to the match 
by her father Louis the eleventh, whose tyran- 
nical will he had not dared to oppose. What 
weight this argument had with the infallible re- 
presentative of Saint Peter, is not told even by 
the garrulous chronicles of that period. These 
irreverent writers had sometimes the hardihood 
to record their own wicked conjectures for 
truths; and in the present case, they have dared 
to publish that bribes and promises elicited from 
‘the holy tribunal the sentence which annulled 
the inauspicious marriage, and deprived the un- 
happy Jane of a husband and athrone. Three 
weeks afterwards she saw the man whom she 
had loved so long, so tenderly, and so devotedly, 
united to another. He married Anne of Brittany, 
the widow of Charles the eighth. He had loved 
her before her union with Charles, and his love 
had not been unrequited. Jane yielded to her 
adverse fortunes with her wonted resignation, 
and with a firmness becoming her rank; yet as 
the divorce rent asunder all the dearest ties of 
the female heart, and the marriage that followed 
it violated all the nicest sensibilities of her na- 
ture, her mental agony must have been extreme. 
The feelings of her desolated bosom have been 
described by one of our own country-women, in 
the following touching lines: 


Pale, cold, and statue-like she sat, and her impeded breath 

Came gaspingly, as if her heart was in the grasp of death, 

While listening to the harsh decree that robbed her of a 
throne, 

And left the gentle child of kings in the wide world alone. 


And fearful was her look, in vain her trembling maidens 
moved 

With all affection's tender care, round her whom well they 
loved ; 

Stirless she sat, as if enchained by some resistless spell, 

Til with one wild, heart-piercing shriek, in their embrace 
she fell. 


How bitter was the hour she woke from that long dreamless 
trance, 

The veriest wretch might pity then the envied Jane of 
France ; , 

But soon her o’erfraught heart gave way, tears came to her 
relief, 

And thus in low and plaintive tones she breathed her hope- 
leas grief : 


‘Oh! ever have I dreaded this since at the holy shrine 

My trembling hand first felt the cold reluctant clasp of thine ; 

And yet I hoped.—My own beloved, how may I teach my 
heart 

To gaze upon thy gentle face, and know that we must part? 


‘** Too welll know thou lovedst me not, but ah! I fondly 
thought, 

That years of such deep love as mine some change ere this 
bad wrought ; 

I dreamed the hour might yet arrive, when sick of passion’s 
strife, 

Thy heart would tarn with quiet joy to thy neglected wife. 
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“* Vain, foolish hope! how could I look upon thy glorious 
form, 

And think that ¢’er the time might come when thou wouldst 
cease to charm 7 

For ne’er till then wilt thou be freed from beauty’s magic art, 

Or cease to prize a sunny smile beyond a faithful heart. 

“In vain from memory’s darken'd ecroll would other 
thoughts erase 

The loathing that was in thine eye, whene’er it met my face; 

Oh! I would give the fairest realm beneath the all-seeing sun, 

To win but such a form as thou might'st love to look upon. 


‘* Woe, woe for woman's weary lot, if beauty be not hers; 

Vainly within her gentile breast affection wildly stirs; 

And bitterly will she deplore amid her sick heart's dearth, 

The hour that fixed her fearful doom—a helot from her birth. 

“JT would thou hadst been cold and stern, the pride of my 
high race 

Had taught me then from my young heart thine tmage to 
efface, 

But surely even love's swect tones could ne’er have power 
to bless 

My boeom with such joy as did thy pitying tenderness. 


‘* Alas! it is a heavy task to curb the haughty soul, 

And bid the unbending spirit bow that never knew control ; 

But harder still when thus the heart against itself must rise, 

And struggle on while every hope that nerved the warfare 
dies. = 

* Yet all this have I borne for thee—ay, for thy sake I 
learn'd 

The gentleness of thought and word which once thy proud 
breast spurned ; 

The treasures of an untouched heart, the wealth of love’s 
rich mine, 

These arc the offerings thst I laid upon my idol’s shrine. 


‘‘In vain I breathed my vows to heaven, ’twas mockery of 
prayer; 

In vain I knelt before the cross, I saw but Louis there; 

To him I gave the worship [ should have paid my God, 

Bat oh ! should his have been the hand to wicid the aveng- 
ing rod 7"' 


Jane did not allow her domestic afflictions to 
disturb the repose of her country. She neither, 
protested against the sentence of divorce, nor 
did she appeal to her countrymen for redress. 
Had she done so, there is reason to believe that 
the daughter of Louis would not have appealed in 
vain; but she retired quietly to Bourges, which 
had been assigned to her for her dower. She 
there dedicated herself to the service of religion, 
and spent the remainder of her days in acts of 
charity and devotion. She renounced all the 
vanities of the world; she clothed herself in the 
coarsest garments; she practised the most rigid 
economy in the expenses of her establishment, 
and distributed her revenues to the poor. She 
instituted at Bourges, in 1500, the order of the 
Annunciado; she assumed the dress of that order 
in 1504, and died on the fourth of February, 
1505. Her remains were burnt in 1562, when 
Bourges was taken by the Calvinists. 

The church of Rome has enrolled her among 
its saints, and pious men have ascribed to her the 
power of working miracles. We cheerfully as- 
sent to their faith, with this restriction, that the 
miracles she wrought were miracles of genuine 
piety, moderation, and purity, in an age of bigo- 
try, violence, and universal depravity. Her 
exalted virtues more than her illustrious birth 
entitle her to a place among distinguished 
women. 


